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ADVERTISEMENT. 


0 


T HE Reader may be ſhocked when he is 
told, that there is a di pofition to Heathen- 
iſm in an age of ſo much improvement, and 
pronounce | the . accuſation improbable and 
viſionary ; but be is requeſted to weigh im- 
partially the facts here offered, and then to 
form bis judgment. The following Letter 
war intended only for the inſpettion of a 
friend ; but if there 1s any tendency in the 
public to ſuch a peculiar kind of corruption, 
as is bere pointed out, they ought to have 
 Jome warning of it; and rey it has 
been judged that the preſent publication 
can be neither „ e nor unſea- 
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REFLEXIONS, &c. 


DEAR SIR. 


Worthy gentleman, whio is à col- 
| lector of things rare and curious 
in their ſeveral kinds, ſhewed me a large 
ſhoeing-horn, which as tradition reports 
had been the property of an ancient ab- 
bot of St. Edmund's Bury. This relic-of 
antiquity is very handſomely engraved 
with figures repreſenting the ſeven works 
of charity, which are, the giving of bread 
to the hungry, drink to the thirſty, 
cloaths to the naked, lodging to ſtrangers, 
viſiting the ſick, and priſoners, and bury- 
ing the dead. On this my learned friend 
took occaſion to remark, that in the ages 
before the Reformation, the ſubjects of 
the ornamental arts, which are now ſo 
univerſally taken from the Heathen My- 
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( 2 ) 
thology, were then "generally borrowed 
from the Holy Scripture, and had ſome 
pious relation to the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity. Of this he ſhewed me another 
remarkable inſtance in the powder-horn 
of King Henry VIII. which is adorned 
with the hiſtory of St. Stephen's mar- 


tyrdom, in elegant figures of ivory. 


Whereas, had an artiſt, of this age been 
ſet to invent a device for a powder - horn, 


his imagination would immediately have 


ſuggeſted to him the fall of Phaeton, the 
Cyclops forging thunderbolts, or ſome 
like alluſion to the hiſtory and effects of 
fire from the ſtores of the Heathen M3; | 
thology. 

I ſhall.not ſtop dere to diſpute 2 


of thele two ſources, Paganiſm or Chriſ- 


tianity, will furniſh the beſt ſubjects. for 
poets, painters, and ſculptors to work 
upon: but I cannot help obſerving, that 
the general ſtate of religion and manners 
may be judged of by the ſtyle and taſte 
adopted in the oraamental arts. There 

might 


15 

might be a faulty ſuperſtition, with a 
mixture of ſimplicity bordering upon ig- 
norance, in the works of former ages; 
but the ſtyle of them ſhewed that Chriſ- 
tianity was the religion of the country, 
and that the ſeveral particulars of th ſa- 
cred hiſtory were then held in honour, 
as the ſubjects moſt worthy to be offered 
for admiration, and recommended by all 
the efforts of human ingenuity. 

This was certainly the endes of 
thoſe times: but in the preſent age the 
public taſte can ſeldom find any thing but 
Heathen matter to work upon: from 
which it is natural to infer that Heathen- 
iſm is in better repute than formerly; 
and thence it will follow, that the public 
regard to Chriſtianity, and all that relates 
to it, is proportionably decline. 
» Polydore Virgil, in his work De rerum 
inventoribus, tells us how in the middle 
ages of the church, they chriſtened the 
ceremonies of the Pagan ſuperſtition, and 
adapted theit fables to the myſteries of 
nota B 2 : the 


= 2 
the Chriſtian worſhip : which obſervation 
will undoubtedly account for much of 
the pomp that appears in the celebrities 
of the modern church of Rome. There 
might poſſibly be a very good intention 
in thus attempting to reclaim what had 
been miſapplied, in order to make an im- 
preſſion upon vulgar minds in their own 
way; but there was often great weak - 
neſs and want of judgment in the manner, 
which ſhould never be propoſed for imi- 
tation. Thus much of their humour 
ought to be retained, that the true reli- 
gion ſhould, in all places and on all ocea- 
ſions, be ſeen to preſerve its ſuperiority 
over-the falſe ; not merely becauſe one is 
better than the other, but becauſe the one 
is worthy of God, and will raiſe ho- 
nourable ſentiments in men, while the 
other. was never intended. for any thing 
but an engine of the devil, to infuſe ſenti- 
ments of impurity, qbſcenity, pride, and 
vanity, diſhonourable to God, and de- 
2 to man. Yet the taſte for Hea- 
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then learning, which began to prevail 
about the times of the Reformation hath 
been productive of an evil, which bath 
been growing upon us. for two hundred 
years paſt, and hath at length given to 
Heatheniſm the upper hand in almoſt 
every ſubject. The fabulous objects of - 
the Grecian mythology have even got 
on of our churches; in one of 
which I have ſeen a monument, with 
elegant figures as large as the life, of the 
three Fates, Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropor, 


ſpinning and clipping the thread of a 


great man's life: by which ſpecies of 
memorial, he is taken as it were out of 
the hands of the true God, whom we 
Chriſtians worſhip in our churches, and 
turned over to the miſerable blindneſs of 
Heathen Deſtiny : not to mention the in- 
fale and profanation with which Heathen 
idols are brought into a Chriſtian temple. 
In the fame church, the baptiftery or 
font is removed almoſt out of fight ; and 


when found, has a very mean and unwor- 
2N 33 thy 
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thy appearance, as if it were intended for 


ſome other uſe: ſo natural is it for thoſe. 


improvements which exalt Heatheniſm to 


debaſe Chriſtianity. How conſpicuous are 
all the temples of the Heathen idols in 
the famous gardens of Stowe in Bucking- 
hamſhire ; while the pariſh church, which 
happens to ſtand within the preeincts, 


is induſtriouſly ſhrouded behind ever- 


greens and other trees, as an object im- 
pertinent, or at leaſt of no importance to 
a ſpectator of modern taſte. | In our rural 
ornaments we have temples to all the pa- 
gan divinitics; and in the city a Pantheon, 
wherein there is a general aſſembly of the 
ſons and daughters of pleaſure, under the 
auſpices of the whole tribe of Heathen 
dæmons. 

This taſte is not t only profane and cor- 
rupting whenever it takes place, but the 
productions of it are ſometimes mon- 
ſtrouſly abſurd and incongruous: it begets 
a certain inattention to propriety, which 
admits of falſe and ſhocking aſſociations, 

conſi ſt- 
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conſiſtent neither with goodneſs of. taſte 
nor correctneſs of judgment. When I ſee 
the figure of a cock upon the top of 2 
ſteeple, I am reminded of that ſacred bird 
who was a monitor to St. Peter, and 
through his example is now giving a daily 
leſſon to all believers. When I ſee the 
globe and croſs on the top of St. Paul's, I 
rejoice in the exaltation of him who was 
humbled. for our ſakes, but is,now the 
head of all principality and power, to the 
church and to the world; and I feel a 
ſeeret ſatisfaction in reflecting, that a croſs 
ſo exalted has no reproach in it, as if the 
offence of it were ceaſed. But when J ſee 
the dragon upon Bow-ſteeple, I can only 
wonder how an emblem ſo expreſſive of 
the devil, and frequently introduced as 
ſuch into the temples of idolaters, found 
its way to the ſummit of a Chriſtian-edi- 
fice. I am ſo jealous in theſe matters; 
that I muſt confeſs myſelf to have been 
much hurt by a like impropriety in a 
well-known muſic-room, where there is 

an 
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an organ conſecrated by a ſaperſcription 


To APOLLo, although the praiſes of Je- 
houah' are generally celebrated by-it once 
every month in the choral performances : 
and it ſeems rather hard that Fehove/: 
ſhould condeſcend to be a borrower, while 
— is the proprietor. 

In all the ſciences the tokens of this 
Pagan infection are very obſervable. In 


politics we hear of nothing but Brutus, 


and are ſtunned with the heroiſm of re- 


bels, and the virtue of regicides. In 


morality, how venerable are the charac- 
ters of Socrates, and Cato the ſuicide : 
while the Spartan virtue is become the 
grand object of patriotic emulation; 


though I am ſure it would make a ſhock- 
ing figure if the moral character of that 


commonwealth were impartially repre- 
ſented on the authority of Plutarch. Bo- 
tany, which in ancient times was full of 
the blefled Virgin Mary, and had many 
religious memorials affixed to it, is now 


as full of the Heathen Venus, the Mary of 
our 


#4 3” 
bur modern virtuos. Amongſt the 1 
bient names of plants; we find the Cal- 
 teolut Marie, Carduus Maria, Carduus 
Benedictus our Lady's Slipper, our Lady's 
"Thiſtle; our Lady's Mantle, the Alchy- 
milla, &c. but modern improvements have 
introduced the Sgeculum Venerin Labrum 
Venerit, Venus's Looking-glaſs, Venus's 
Baſin (the Dipſacut), Venus's Navel-wort, 
Venus's Fly-trap and fuch like: and 
whereas the aucient botaniſts took a plea- 
ſure in honouring the memory of the 
Chriſtian ſaints, with their 87. Fohn's 
wort, St. Peter's wort, herb Gerard, herb 
. Chriſtopher, and many others; the modern 
ones, more affected to their own honour, 
haye dedicated feveral newly-difcovered 
genera of plants to one another; of which 
the Hottonia, the Sibthorpias are inſtances, 
with others ſo numerous and familiar to 
men of ſcience, that they need not be ſpe- 


. cified, 
But in poetry, the Up of Chriſtians 


is moſt notorious of all, Here they fol- 
5 low 
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low as implicitly as if the Heathen Moſes | 
had deprived them of their wits. If any 
machinery is to be introduced, it muſt all 
be according to the Heathen model, by a 
law as invariable as that of the Medes 
and Perfians. But it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that when an Heathen poet made 
uſe of his divine machinery, he only ſpoke 

as he believed, introducing fach powers 

into his verſe as he profeſſed to - worſhip 
in proſe. After he had been offering ſa- 
crifices in the temple of Minerva, it was 
natural for him to bring her in to the aſ- 
| ſiſtance of his hero: but when a Chriſtian 
moraliſt does the ſame, propoſing a pat- 
tern of virtue on the Heathen plan for the 
purpoſes of . education, he goes out of his 
way, to adopt what he knows to be as 
abſurd in itſelf as it is contrary to his pro- 
feſſion. If there is a natural oppoſition 
between truth and falſhood, we are now 
as irrational in betraying a pactiality to 
the profane objects of Heatheniſm, as the. 
Heathens themſelves would have been, 
had 


> T3323 b 
had they ſhewn the like regard to the ſa- 
cred objects of the Bible; only with this 
difference, that they would have taken 
up what was better than their own, 
whereas we incline to that which is worſe: 
their choice would have brought them 
nearer to God ; ours brings us nearer to 
the Devil, How ſtrange would it have 
| been, if Site their temples were dedi- 
cated to Venus, Mars, and Bacchus, their 
gardens had been adorned with ſtatues of 
Maſes and Aaron, the walls of their houſes 
painted with the deſtruction of Sodom, the 
overthrow of Pharoah, the delivery of the 
Two Tables on Mount Sinai, and ſuch like 
ſubjects of Sacred Hiſtory! Who would 
not have inferred in ſuch a caſe, that their 
temples were frequented out of form, 
while their inclinations were toward the 
law of Moſes, and the God of the He- 
brews ? The Heathen prieſts would ne- 
ver have been filent on ſuch an occaſion: 
they would have exclaimed againſt this 
double- faced diſaffection, and have given 

C2 "2" 


they were in theirs, and ſhould expreſs 
our avetſion againſt folly and profaneneſs 


<Q mn) 


the alarm, againſt all that were quilty «4 
it, as perſons ready to apoſtatize from the 


religion of their. anceſtors.. But alas! no 


Heathens were eyer found to be thus in- 
inconſiſtent; they were faithful to theis 
profeſſion, and with one mind abomi- 
nated eyery thing that was. Jewiſh, for 
the relation it bore to the Jewiſh wor- 


ſhip ; always railing againſt that nation as 
low and contemptible, and their religion 
as foofiſh. and ſuperſtitious, We alſo 


ſhould be as ſincere in our profeſſion as 


wherever they occur, unleſs our intellects 
were vitiated with falſe wiſdom from the 
common forms of education. To take 


little things for great, and great for little, 
js the worſt misfortune that can befall the 
human underſtanding. The machinery 
of Heatheniſm appears great to ſcholars, 
| becauſe it has been deſcribed by great 


wits of antiquity, with great words and 


muſical 49 8915 and being offered very 
early 


4 
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n be Beck; thats 6 aw 
tural prepoſſeſſion in favour of it. But is 
there really any thing great in the cha- 
_ rafter of Z#olys, ſhutting up the winds in 
a den? In Yukaes the blackſmith, ham- 
mering thunderbolts with his one- eyed 
journeymen ? In Neptune, a man living 
under water like a fiſh, and flouriſhing a 
pitch-fork to ſtil} the raging. of the ſea? 
If thefe things are taken literally, accord- 
ing to that poetical character in which 
the ancient writers uſed them, and in 
which only they are adopted by the mo- 
decns, they are ſo mean and ridiculous, that 
when the Heathens were preſſed with 
them after the commeneetment of the 
Goſpel, they could find no way of up- 
holding their dignity but by reſolving 
them into their phyſical character; that 
is, by accommodating them to the powers 
and operations of nature, to which they al- 
luded with a ſort of myſtical reſemblance *. 
_ Notwithſtandiog all this, ſuch is the at- 
* This is done at large by Phurnatus, in his 


book IIc Jewv Quoews, publiſhed in Galz's 
Opuſcula Mytho/ogica, 


Thi 


tach- 
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tachment to the Heathen models, that. 


| Boileau lays it down as a principle in epic 


poetry, that no grandeur of deſeription 


can be attained without introducing Ju- 
piter, Juno, Pallas, Neptune, with the 


whole tribe of Pagan divinities: and if any 
Chriſtian ſhould be deterred by a ſenſe of 
bis profeſſion from making uſe of theſe 
ancient ernaments, as he calls them, his 
ſcruples can be aſcribed to nothing but a 
vain and ſuperſtitious fear. And indeed 
our poets have generally aſſented to this 


doctrine of Boileau, without finding them- 


ſelves much embarraſſed by the terrors of 
Chriſtian ſuperſtition; inſomuch that if 
any ſtranger were to judge of our religion 
from the practice of our poets and tra- 
gedians, he would take Paganiſm for the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country. For 
beſides hymns to Venus and Bacchus, and 
Wood Nymphs, and Water Nymphs *, 
* The laſt thing that occurred to me of this 
kind, was, a prayer of poor Phyllis I beatley, the 
negro poeteſs, to Neptune, entreating his providence 

o preſetve her friend in a voyage. 
we 
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we fee virtues and attributes imper- 
ſonated and deified as they were of old: 
we have odes to Liberty, odes to Health, 
odes to Contentment ; in which Health 
is prayed to for health, and Contentment 
is entreated to give contentment, that is, 
to be the cauſe of itſelf; with many other 
abſurdities, in which the licence of poetry 
is not very conſiſtent with common 
ſenſe, and much leſs with the ſenſe of 
religion. 

What is more common with poets than 
to make a compliment of the creation to 
Jupiter? and conſequently of all thoſe 
ſovereign attributes of power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, which are diſplayed in the 
works of nature; eſpecially in the forma- 
tion of the human ſpecies? Of this we 
have a ſpecimen in the following lines by 
the late celebrated Jean of St. Patrick's. 

Inden Cupid did his grandſire Jove entreat 
Te form ſame beauty by a new receipt: 
* *: x * * * - 


Jove mixt up ail, and his beſt clay employ'd, 
- Then cull'd the happy cempeſitizn Floyd. 


(16 ) 

If a Latin poet celebrates the nativity 
and genius of ſome learned man, Lucina 
preſides at his birth, and brings him ſafely 
into the world; the Muſes are his nurſes; 
Minerva teaches him, and Phabus in- 
ſpires him. When his death is to be la- 
mented, what can his ſurviving friend 
ſay for him, on poetical prineiples, but 
wiſh himſelf Orplieus, that fo with his 
lyre he might go down to Hell, and pre- 
vail on Pluto (the keeper of all dead 
Chriſtians *) to reſtore him back again? 

The public has been informed, that a pro- 
ceſſion after the mode of the Heathen funeral rites, 
was lately celebrated with great pomp, inſtead of 
Chriſtian burial : ia which proceſſion, the heart of 
a dead Chriſtian was carried through the Elyftan 
Fields to ſoft muſic, and placed with proper ſolem- 
nity in a very conſpicuous Mauſoleum, Some 
years ago, a Bacchanalian feſtival was celebrated, 
and ſacred rites performed before the idol of Bac- 
ehus, at the ſame place; the particulars of which 
are preferved in ſome public prints of that time, 


This 
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this is the, poor trite Ruff, which bath 
now been repeated for ſome ages palt x 
the Heathen Deities have been the ob- 
jets of poetical gratitude; and the Hea- 
then fables the ſources of poetical conſo- 
lation! Such poets muſt excuſe me, if I 
remind them of their error in words like 
thoſe of the Apoſtle, © O fooliſh Chriſ- 
* tians; who hath bewitched you, that ye 
*© thould return to, theſe beggarly ele- 
tt ments, before whom Jeſus Chriſt hath 
« been ſet forth; as alive from the dead? 
i Having begun in Chriſtianity, are ye 
t© to be made perfect by Heatheniſm? 
t Have ye ſuffered ſo many perfecutions, 
* and are ye now going back to thoſe 
idols, for whoſe ſakes ye were appoint- 
ed as ſheep to the flaughter? The 
* folly which returned from the freedom 
** of the Goſpel back to the bondage of 
the law, was nothing when compared 
© to that which triffes with Omnipotence, 
* and gives to idols and devils the honour 
* due only to the true God,” 


D For 
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For the origin of poetty, Bolleau, the 

French critic, can go no higher than to 
the Heathen Oracles : 


| Theſe miracles from numbers did ariſe, 
Since which in verſe Heaven taught his myſteries z 
And by a prieft poſſeſs'd with rage divine, 
Apollo ſpoke from his prophetic ſhrine, 


D ry "W's Tranſl, 


How ſerious is this! One would think 
Apollo had written the Bible; or at leaſt 
that the oracular verſes of Heathen di- 
viners were prior to the ſacred ſongs of 
the Scripture, and of | equal authority. 
But when great wits are tranſported into 
the fabulous regions of poetry, they be- 
come inſenſible of the wickedneſs of dia- 
bolical impoſture (for ſuch was the prac- | 
tice at the ſhrines of Apollo) and forget 
what they owe to truth, reaſon, and re- 
velation. | | 
I think Milton hath made it appear, 
that what is great in poetry may well- be 
attains 
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attained without borrowing any thing 
from the ancient ornaments of the Pagan 
machinery: and indeed his poem of Pa- 
radiſe Loft never ſinks below itſelf more 
effectually, than when he condeſcends to 
treat his ſubject in the Heathen phraſe, 
and embelliſh it with Heathen alluſions, 
as where Adam and Eve are compared to 
Jupiter and Funo®* ; which is ſo foreign 
and unnatural, that the imagination be- 
ing ſhocked with the impropriety, be- 
comes incredulous, and then the pleaſure 
of reading is loſt, Perhaps it may be im- 
puted to the formality of Puritaniſm, that 
his poem was not ſtill more deformed 
with the impertinent ornaments of pro- 
fane literature, In that age, the religion 
and morality of the claſſical writers, had 
not obtained quite ſo much authority as 
afterwards, when they were called in to 
give their ſanction to Hereſy, and to cor- 

rupt the higheſt myſteries of the Chriſtian 


* Pook iv. 49). 
I 2 faith 
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faith. Then was the pernicious example 
of Cato ſet up, who hath been followed 
ever fince as a pattern of ſuicide, be- 
cauſe the fin was unfortunately yarnifhed 
over by the ſentiments and dĩction of that 
elegant and eminent ſcholar Mr. Addiſon ; 
who ſpoke of 7reading on claſſical ground 
with that veneration, with which the 
palmers and pilgrims of the twelfth cen- 
tury viſited the Holy Land, which had 
been the ſcene of our bleſſed Saviour's 
miracles. | {tek b 
Who does not know, that Heathen 
fragments are now ſought after as zea- 
ouſly as Chriſtian relics were collected in 
eee ages? There was a time when all 
the curious people of this nation were 
alarmed and animated if the bones of 
ſome ancient hermit were found, or ſome 
treatiſe recoyered and added to the works 
of a legendary writer. Now the like 
alarm is ſpread, if an Etruſcan vault is 
opened, and ſome old broken pitchers are 
brought to light, with groteſque ill-de- 
figned 
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figned figures upon them. When ſome 
great men, famous for their parts and 
learning, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by a taſte for Heathen principles and 
Heathen curioſities, the whole tribe of in- 
feriors follows them of courſe, as the vul- 
gar on all other occaſions ſubmit readily, 
to faſhion, the common rule of thoſe who 
bave no judgment. - That the ſtudy of 
antiquity is not entertaining and curious, 
I do not mean to fay; neither would I 
ſuggeſt that it is without its uſe ; for cer- 
tainly it is both uſeful and reputable to 
know many things which it is not neceſ- 
ſary to admire : but ſome minds are ſo ill 
prepared to make proper diſtinctions, that 
their curioſity riſes inſenfibly to a religi- 
ous veneration, too often attended with a 
diſaffection toward every thing that re- 
lates to the Chriſtian character. 

It is much to be lamented, that while 
we are learning from the ſcholars of pro- 


fane antiquity, the beauties of Imagery, 
the graces of Diction, the arts of Ora- 
tory, 
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tory, and the harmony of Poetry, we are 
not better upon our guard againſt their 
principles, which ſteal upon us through 
the vehicles of Poetry and Oratory, till 
our taſte is wholly vitiated, and the glo- 
rious realities of the Chriſtian revelation 
become inſipid and inſignificant, 
Experience ſhews how difficult it is 
to dwell with delight upon the ex- 
preſſions of Heathen writers, without 
embracing too many of their ſentiments, 
When a painter hath exhibited Thats with 
all her charms, he that values the lines of 
the picture, and admires the ſkill of the 
maſter, may very poſſibly be tempted to 
luſt after the original, though he is ap- 
prized before-hand that ſhe is an infa- 
mous and abandoned ſtrumpet. 

Dr. Middleton confeſſes in one af his 
letters, that his claſſical engagements had 
rendered him very ſqueamiſh in his theo- 
logical ſtudies ;- and I am well convinced. 
this has been the caſe with many others, 


who from having their brains filled with 
Hea- 


4.) 
Heathen , notions, and their affections 
touched with the vanity of conſcious 
erudition, have contracted a nauſea to- 
ward the Bible and its contents, firſt diſ- 
reliſhing and at length deliberately op- 
poſing the Chriſtian docttines, perhaps 
without being ſenſible how their minds 
were originally debauched, If this ex- 
periment is fatal in ſo many inſtances, and 
dangerous in all, it is an alarming conſi- 
deration that the firſt ideas conceived by 
ſchool-boys are for the moſt part of the 
Heathen ſtamp: and I fear they are too 
ſeldom inſtructed in due ſeaſon concern- 
ing the infinite difference between the 
true God and the falſe . I was told 
once by a ſchool- boy, that one of his com 
panions aſked him very ſeriouſly, which 


* This caution hath been laudably obſerved by 
the judicious editor of the Seiectæ e profanis Scripto- 
ribus Hiſtoriæ, who hath prefaced his collection 
with ſuch admonitions and diſtinctions as would 
render the preſent ſtrictures ſuperfluous, if they 
were more generally attended to, 


was 
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was the uppermoſt, Jupiter or God Al 
mighty ? And well might the poor child 
be ignorant of the diſtinction, when his 
elders, who ought'to have had more judg- 
ment, have made ſome foul miſtakes in 
the ſame way; ſuch as that in the Uni- 
verſal Prayer of Mr. Pope, which gives 
us a new fort of levelling Theology, un- 
known to the wiſdom of former ages, 
When the Jewiſh nation was called out 
by the prophet E/yjah to be ſpectators of 
the grandeit diſpute the world ever ſawy 
that-is, to determine whether Jehovah or 
Baal was the proper object. of religious 
adoration, Mr. Pope could have ſettled it 
all in a word or two, only by inſtructing 
the parties that the true God is worſhip- 
ped in every climate by thoſe who wor- 
ſhip any God at all: that the Saint, the 
Savage, and the Sage, the Hebrew, the 
Hottentot, and the Greek philoſopher, 
were the votaries of one and the ſame 
Divinity. How miſtaken were-the poor 


Chriſtians under all the Roman perſecu— 
tions, 


( 8 
tions, in throwing away their lives upon 
4 diſtindion which had no exiſtencę / 
They were braught before the altar of 
Jupiter, and the uſual altorntive was 
Propaſed, either (0 ſuffer death gr ſig- 
nify their adqration. Had either party 
been aware of the new levelling principle, 

they might have been reconciled without 
proceeding to theſe extremities, and have 
Joined amicably in the ſame ſacrifices. 
Thus much however we may conclude 
For certain, that if the poet, had heen in 
the like circumſtances, he cguld not poſ- 
ſibly have been a martyr, if he believed 
his own docttine. 

The pious and excellent author of che 
Night Thoughts, who writes as a Chriſtian 
moraliſt, hath been tempted. by the force 
of. cuſtom to tranſgreſs that rule of ſound 
oriticiſm, which obliges us to make every 
compoſition uniform and of a piece. What 
occaſion had he thus to adopt the Heathen 
ſtyle ** that more than miracle the Gods 

E « in- 
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« indulge . Why Gods in the plural? 
Why muſt they have the honour of work - 
ing miracles? And why are the Holy 
Angels of God, and the red-faced Bac- 
chus of Paganiſm, brought together into 
the ſame poem? Which, to ſay nothing 
of the impiety of it, can never be recon- 
ciled to the rules of propriety and good 
writing. Af we write as Chriſtians, let us 
keep up to the ſtyle of our profeſſion : if 
our ſcene is laid upon Heathen ground, 
then let us take the language of the Hea- 
then writers Sit quod vis fimplex duntaxat 
& unum. The Levitical law forbad the 
people to plough with an ox and an aſs 
together ; and the New Teſtament taking 
up the ſame principle, commands us not 
to be unequally yoked together with un- 
believers. All I contend for here, is 
conſiſtency and propriety ; and I am ſure 
the judgment of the beſt critics will bear 
me out in what I have ſaid. 


- The 
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The caſe of the primitive martyrs, who 
choſe rather to die than do honour to the 
Heathen Deities, brings to my remem- 
brance a circumſtance which leſſens my 
admiration of thoſe antique ſtatues, 
which, as the productions of genius, are 
otherwiſe very much to be admired for 
elegance of deſign and truth of propor- 
tion. In times of perſecution it was the 
cuſtom with the bigots of Heatheniſm to 
drag the Chriſtians up to the images of 
their Idol-Gods, either to offer ſacrifice 
or be put to death: whence it is by no 
means improbable, that the blood of ma- 
ny innocent Chriſtians may have been 
 barbarouſly ſhed to the honour of ſome 
ſtatues now in high efleem with modern 
virtuoſi of the ſame Chriſtian profeſſion ; 
who, for a little excellence of workman- 
ſhip, admire and reſpe& what their purer 
predeceſſors had reaſon to 1 with 

horror and deteſtation. 
Where at laſt will this taſte, which 
hath been prevailing and increaſing for ſo 
E22 many 
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many years, from the days of lord Her- 
bert to the late erection of the Pantheon, 
where, I ſay, will it lead us? Where 
can it lead us, but to indifference and 
atheiſm ? A Chriſtian corrupted with 
Heathen affections, degenerates intò ſome- 
thing worſe than the original Heathens of 
antiquity. They had great faith jn fuch 
Gods 25 they knew, depended upon them 
devoutly, and applied to them on every 
public occaſion, either of deprecatiof or 
thankſgiving, If wo. except the Epicu- 
reans, they inſiſted almoſt univerſally on 
a ſpecial proyidence, directing things pro 
re natd, and were aſſured that the Gods 


were the ayengers of perjury and impiety. 


But faith in the divine protection, and fear 
of divine vengeance are but coldly regard- 
ed and rarely to be met with in many of 
their modern diſciples, Sacrifice was 
practiſed by them, as the eſſential part of 


religion, for the expiation of private or 


| national guilt : but when the Chriſtian 
ſacrifice is neglected, and the Heathen ſa- 
LcCrifices 
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crifices are exploded, nothing tetiains 
but a religion without expiation'; #'thing 
which never exiſted fince the expolfan 
of Adam from Paradiſe, till it was be- 
gotten of late times in Socinus, and his 
followers, when Chriſtian lukewarmnels 
engendered with the pride and ignorance 
of gentile philoſophy, 3 

While we have been contidecing the 
caſe of poets, orators, and artiſts, how 
they all ſtand affected to Heatheniſm ; I 
had almoſt forgotten the philoſophers, I 
mean the natural philoſophers, whoſe 
ſcience for an hundred years paſt, bath 
been claiming kindred with the Heathen 
divinity. About the year 1680, it was 
obſerved. by — eminent ſcholar of that 
time, that the exact and ſerutinizing ſpi- 
rit of the ſchool-divinity was become ne- 
ceſſary, in order to detect the pretenſions 
of ſome ** who, were ready by the ſtudy 
* of nature to immerſe God i in matter, 
* and with thoſe impieties of Democritus 
* and Epicurus, to confound him with 

66 na- 
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7;2ature.” Ia the year 1685 Mr. Boyle, 
in a treatiſe intitled, A free Inquiry. into 
the. nulgariy received notion of Nature, ex- 
preſſed an apprehenſion that the ſame 
doftrine was likely to gain ground a- 
mongſt us ; and he gave the alarm to the 
public in the following emphatic lan- 
guage, which merits well to be conſider- 
ed. Nor are Chriſtians themſelves ſo 
be much out of danger of being ſeduced 
8 by theſe Heatheniſh notions about an 
„ intelligent world (the ſtojcal anima 
* mundi), but that even in theſe times 
5 there i is lately ſprung up a ſect of men, 
« as well profelſing ing Chriſtianity as pre- 
0 tending to philoſophy”; who, (if I be 
© not mifinformed of their doctrine) do 
4 very much ſymbolize with the ancient 
« Heathens, and. talk much indeed of 
"ot God, but mean fuch a one as is not 
0 reany diſtinct from the animated and 
* intelligent univerſe ; but is on that ac- 
_ * count very differing from the true God 
0 * whom we Chriſtians believe and wor - 
. 


(0 
« ſhip.* And though I find the leaders 
10 of this ſeet to be looked upon by ſome 
% more witty than knowing men, as the 
diſcoverers of ünheard- of myſteries 
« in phyſics and natural theology, yet 
«their hypotheſis does pot;at-all appear 
«© to me to be new, &c.“ Then he pro- 
ceeds to ſhew, that this philoſophical God 
which is not eſſentially different from 
Nature was the Deity of the Heathen 
Philoſophers, citing Jar paſſages as 


that of Seneca, Nihil natura fine Deo et, 
nec Deus fine natura, ſed ip RM eft uterque. 


How near the expreſſions of our Doctor 
Halley approach to an avowal of this Hea- 
then opinion in his eulogium on the New» 
tonian philoſophy, let any impartial per- 
ſon judge, when he has conſidered the 
ſenſe of them. And here let me obſerve 
by the way, that it is to no purpoſe; for 
any man to give himſelf airs, and tell us 
that theſe things are popular, and muſt 
not be ſpoken againſt : they ought to be 
ſpoken againſt for that very reaſon, be- 

_ cauſe 
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cauſe the whole world does not afford s 
greater temptation to error than long eſta» 
bliſhed popularity; on which conſidera» 


tion, all men who wiſh to chain dowa 

others to their own favourite errors, are 

for ever ringing this popularity in their 

ears. To go on therefore with Doctor 

Halley, whoſe ſentiments concerning God 

and Nature, are communicated in the fol- 
dowing lines: 

En libi norma poli, & dive libramina Molis, ' 
Computus en Jovis, et quas dum primoruia 
Cauderet, omni potens ſibi * apſe Creatar 

| Dixerit—— 

Here the Moles, or maſs of matter which 
conſtitutes the world, has the epithet dive 
aſcribed to it, which makes it divine: 
and in another part of the ſame poem the 
epithet is given to Nature, 


— abdita Di 


Clauſtr patent Na Tux 


Then the computus Jovis, or calculation 
of Jupiter, ſuppoſing it to allude to the 
motions 


| 
( 33') 
motions of the heavenly bodies, muſt 
imply that the viſible world is Jupiter, 
as it ſtands in the Heathen Poet—Tupiter 
eft quodcunque vides: and this ſeems far- 
ther evident from the ſentiment which is 
explanatory of it, viz. that the Creator 
(ſuppoſing Jupiter to be he) gave /aws fo 
himſelf ; which is true if God and Nature 
are the ſame thing; becauſe in that caſe 
the laws given to Nature, will be laws 
impoſed' upon God. The Pſalmiſt, who 
diſtinguiſhes rightly between the works 
and the workmaſter, ſays, “ he gave them 
© a law which ſhall not be broken :” and 
Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe above referred 
to, hath well remarked, that God when 
* he made the world, and eſtabliſhed the 
„laws of motion, gave them to Matter, 
« and not to Himſelf *; as if he had 
been cenſuring that expreſſion of Dr. 
Halley, which has been the s of our 
preſent animadverſion. 
If any other Philoſophers have "90 


* Edit, 1685 p. 158, 
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odious character. If the queſtion ſhould 


| i. .. 
betrayed by the authority of great names, 
into the belief of this ſtrange doctrine, it 
cannot be wondered at, if ſuch are found 
but badly diſpoſed for the reception of 
the Chriſtian myſteries: for what con- 
cord hath the Heathen Jupiter with the 
Chriſtian Trinity? What arguments can 
be ſtrong enough to perfuade thoſe men 
of a divine co-equal perſonality in the 
Godhead, who have relapſed into the 
reveries of Stoiciſm, and are the votaries 
of an anima mundi, an intelligent univerſe, 
a Deity immerſed in matter? To ſuch, 


the notion of a co-cternal Son of God, 


Creator of all things that exiſt,' and who 
ſhall be ſtill the ſame when nature ſhall 
wax old, and the heavens ſhall vaniſh 
away, muſt of neceſſity be contemptible 
and incredible : and this I apprehend to 
be one reaſon why we have ſo many 
Arians among the profeſſed admirers of 
natural philoſophy. 

Let it not be ſaid that I take any 8 
ſnre in cenſuring: a captious cenſor is an 


be 
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be put to me, who made thee a ruler and 4 
judge? I am ready to anſwer for myſelf, - 
that I ſhall never wiſh to rule where fo 
few are inclined to obey, and that I ſhall 
never judge where my duty will permit 
me to excuſe, I ſee my country haſting to 
ruin on many different principles ; and I 
point out one of them, which is the moſt 
pernicious of all, if it is not in fact the 
mother of all the reſt. I only ſay what 
muſt be ſaid by ſomebody, if we are ever 
to be reclaimed from the perilous conſe- 
quences of Pagan corruption: if not, /ibe- 
ravi animam meam. Should any perſon aſk 
me how Chriſtianity is to be baniſhed out 
of Chriſtendom, as the predictions of the 
Goſpel give us reaſon to expect it will be, 
I ſhould make no ſcruple to anſwer, that 
it will certainly be brought to paſs by this 
growing affection to Heatheniſm. And 
therefore it is devoutly to be wiſhed that 
ſome cenſor would ariſe with the zeal and 
ſpirit of Martin Luther, to remonſtrate ef- 
fectually againſt this indulgence of Pa- 
ganiſm, which is more fatal to the inte- 
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reſts 
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reſts of Chriſtianity than all the abuſes 


purged away at the Reformation. This is 
now the grand abuſe, againſt which the 
zeal of a Luther, and the wit of an Eraſe 
mus, ought to be dicected : it is the abo- 
mination of deſolation ſtanding where it 
ought not, even in the ſanctuary of Chriſ. 
tianity, and is a worſe offence than all the 
profanations that ever happened to the 
Jewiſh temple, In the mean time, till the 
world ſhall be bleſſed with ſuch a monĩ- 
tor, I have preſumed to claim ſome free> 
dom of thought, and liberty of ſpeech, a- 
gainſt the tyranny of prevailing faſhion; 
and you will pardon me if I confeſs to you, 
upon this occaſion, the mean opinion I 
have long entertained of ſome modern re- 
finements ; inſomuch that 1 could wiſh 
many of them were exchanged for a little 
of that religious ſimplicity, which placed 
the ſeven works of charity upon the ſhoe- 
ing horn of the Abbot of Edna: Bury. 
I am, Dear Sir, * 
Jour s moſt athfuly, 
N And affectionately. 
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